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courage, Anselrn's was gentle endurance; but as un*
yielding, as impregnable, as that of Lanfranc, even
of Hildebrand himself. No one concession could be
wrung from him of property, of right, or of immunity
belonging to his Church. He was a man whom no
humiliation could humble: privation, even pain, he
bore not only with the patience but with the joy of a
^flfik He was exiled: he returned the stame meek,
unoficnding, unimpassioned man. His chief or first
quar-el with Births was as to which of the Popes Eng-
land should acknowledge. The Norman Anselm had
before his advancement acknowledged Urban. It ended
in Urban being the Pope of England. Nor was it with
the violent rapacious liufus alone that Anselm stood in
this quiet, unconquerable oppugnapoy; the more pru-
dent and politic Henry I. is committed in the samo
strife. It was now the question of Investitures- At
Borne, during his first exile, Anselm was deeply im-
pregnated with the Italian notions of Investiture, that
"venomous source of all simony/' But the Norman
kings were as determined to assert their feudal supra*
rnacy as the Franconian or Hohenstaufen Emperors*

Anselm is again in Borne: the Pope Urban threatens
to excommunicate the King of England; Anselm inter-
feres ; the King is not actually excommunicate, but the
ban is on all his faithful counsellors. At length, after
almost a life, at least almost an archiepiscopate, passed
in this strife with the King, to whom ia all other
respects except as regards the property of the see and
the rights of the Church, Anselm is the most loyal of
fiubjects, the great dispute about Investitures comes to
an end. Tho wise Henry I. has discovered that, by
.surrendering a barren ceremony, he may retain the
fiubstantinl power- He consents to abandon the fona
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